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nos write fully as to "how they conducted their divine service,
how the priests entered the church to officiate, and how they vested
themselves . . . and did they ring the bells every single day or only
on holidays?" These questions were asked by the Tsar some years
after he had held a solemn theological debate with Brother Ian
Rakita of Bohemia, whom Ivan the Terrible believed to be Lu-
theran, and who therefore was constrained to restrict his argu-
ments to the rudiments of Protestantism. This was a cruel dis-
appointment to Ian Rakita, who came to Russia with the hope
of converting its people to the true faith. But Tsar Ivan wanted
to annihilate Rakita, and at parting handed him a lengthy list of
objections. "It is futile talking to a cur and casting pearls before
swine/' wrote the Tsar in the introduction. To prove to Rakita
that he knew and understood the venom of "Luther's heresy," he
verbosely refuted the Bohemian's explanations and even touched
upon the question of salvation through faith. However, it is ob-
vious that he remained completely ignorant of the Protestant teach-
ings on the sacraments. All the Tsar and his people knew of the
contemporary religious movements in the West was that Luther
had forsaken the ancient church, arrogated to himself the rights
of a Church Father, and had married a nun. They were not inter-
ested in the contents of his teachings and sought no further in-
formation.
The situation changed during the seventeenth century when the
Moscow government, through the family interests of the Tsar,
came to have a better knowledge of Protestantism. Tsar Michael
sought the niece of Christian VI of Denmark in marriage, and
later proposed marrying his daughter to the King's son. The first
plan was immediately dropped when it was learned that the pro-
spective bride would not agree to being rebaptized as decreed by
the Russian Church Council of 1620 for all "Latins" wishing
to embrace Orthodoxy. The second plan progressed somewhat
further, since Prince Woldemar came to Moscow, where the Rus-
sian government kept him for two years, hoping to win him over,
by means of lengthy religious debates, to being rebaptized. Ivan
Nasedka, verger of the Cathedral of the Assumption, who in 1662
had accompanied the Tsar's envoys to Denmark, and thus had had
the opportunity of studying the Lutheran church service, led these